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The First Five Years {igii-igis) oj the "Journal of Roman 

Studies." 

This periodical, the organ of the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies of London, has for its field the "history, art and archaeology of Rome, 
Italy and the Roman Empire, down to about a.d. 700." It appears twice a 
year, is illustrated, and each issue includes notices of recent publications. The 
first five years of its existence deserve recognition in the form of a review, 
however brief. 

History is represented by seven articles, including Professor Reid's pains- 
taking study of the account of the Second Punic War by Polybius (III [1913], 
175-96); he concludes that, in investigating the causes of that war, "we must 
deplore the loss of the histories of Sosylus and SUenus, and the neglect by Polyb- 
ius of writers not in sjonpathy with Rome"; and adds: "although Polybius 
must have traversed Italy often, he is provokingly wanting in precision when 
its topography comes in question. He prided himself on his acquaintance 
with fields of battle. But the controversies which have raged round the con- 
flicts at the Trebia, Lake Trasumennus and Cannae show how little his knowl- 
edge has benefited his readers." Mr. Hunter's detailed study of the evidence 
as to Cicero's journey to his province of Cilicia (III [1913], 73-97) is likewise 
of interest to all students of the orator's life, forming at the same time a solid 
contribution to our apparatus on the historical geography of the eastern 
provinces of the Roman Empire. 

Religion claims eight articles, including Viscount Bryce on "Religion as a 
Factor in the History of Empires" (V [191 5], 1-22), and two discussions by 
Warde Fowler on the original meaning of the word'^acer and on the mundus — 
which monument itself seems to have been discovered by Commendatore 
Boni on the Palatine only a few months after the article was written. 

Both law and literature are scantily represented, since most British work 
in these fields appears in other journals. But all Virgil lovers will derive much 
pleasure and profit from Dr. MackaO's address on "Virgil and Roman Studies" 
(III [1913], 1-24), a brilliant contribution to the interpretation of a great poet 
in the light of his local surroundings. The ideal here held up, of an exegesis 
of Virgil — a "new Conington" — in which all the resources of modern science 
may be utilized, is inspiring and perhaps not altogether unattainable; certainly 
the way is here indicated which leads toward that goal. The subject of " Vir- 
gUian archaeology," that is, the poet's studies in the antiquities of Italy, will 
eventually have to be viewed as part of a larger whole, namely, the history of 
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antiquarian pursuits in the Augustan age. Certain details in the present article 
will be difficult for archaeologists to accept; in particular, the pages on the 
Sixth Aeneid and its relation to a Minoan Cunoae are unscientific in character. 

Epigraphy is largely represented; no less than ten articles deal with inscrip- 
tions. Some problems having to do with Roman methods of building have 
interested two members of the American Academy in Rome, who have availed 
themselves of the hospitality of the Journal. Mr. Curtis calls attention (III 
[1913], 197-203) to the chemical properties of pozzolana as contrasted with 
those of sand, and to the usage of the ancient writers when referring to these 
two materials; and I have suggested (I [191 1], 196-98) a causal relation between 
the abundance of timber in Italy in early times, followed by a scarcity of that 
commodity, and the peculiar tendency of the Roman builders, in comparison 
with the Greeks, to span wide spaces, first with wooden beams and then by 
means of arches, vaults, and domes. 

PecuKar interest attaches to Commendatore Boni's account (III [1913], 
243-52) of his discoveries on the Palatine, having to do with early imperial 
palaces, late republican houses, and the very origins of Rome. The Palatine 
is indeed coming to its own; for Professor Richmond, in an elaborate article 
(IV [1914], 193-226), following in part the suggestions of Pinza {Bollettino 
Comunale, XXXVIII [1910], 1-41), has developed a comprehensive theory 
of the topography of the Augustan Palatine, and extends the hope that he may 
later "proceed in more detail to a description of the buildings and an interpre- 
tation of their significance as symbols of the foundation of the Roman Empire." 
In the meantime, he has applied to the late republican and early imperial 
buildings the new methods of determining the date of Roman concrete, and has 
made brilliant use of both literary and monumental evidence in reconstructing 
the Augustan Palatium. His methods appear sound to me, and his hypothe- 
ses plausible, even when they partake of the sensational. A word of caution, 
however, may be in order with regard to his theory of the residences of Augus- 
tus. The stately house characterized by ashy-gray concrete, and therefore 
datmg from a period before ca. 29 b.c, the peristyle of which was destroyed to 
make way for the temple of Apollo, while its atrium was razed to the ground 
to prepare for the "atrium augurate conditum," is taken by Professor Rich- 
mond to be the residence voted to Octavianus in 36 B.C., at a time when he had 
already promised the erection of a temple to Apollo with adjoining porticos. 
I find it impossible to beUeve that a house voted under such circumstances 
would have been carried out with such a plan that it became necessary to 
destroy part of it in order to obtain building-space for the temple; the fact that 
the temple itself, built largely of marble and presumably requiring a series of 
years for its erection, was dedicated in 28 B.C., only eight years after the house 
was voted, seems conclusive. I would suggest, as another solution of the 
problem, that the decree mentioned in Cassius Dio xlix. 15. 5 was carried out 
at an interval of a few years in the form of the "atrium augurate conditum," 
which Richmond restores on the site of the "ashy-gray concrete" atrium; the 
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stately house, the vestiges of which are still visible, was some private mansion, 
antedating the period in question, and was demolished in the course of the build- 
ing operations. The presence, according to my own observations, of red 
pozzolana in the lower jwrtion of one of the walls of the "vestibulum" indicates 
that that structure in its present form dates at least from a later period than 
the "ashy-gray concrete" atrium. 

Professor Haverfield's "Roman London" (I [1911], 141-72), Dr. Ashby's 
accoimts of recent excavations at Ostia (11 [191 2], 153-94) and of the Roman 
remains on the island of Malta (V [1915], 23-80), and Mr. Robert Gardner's 
study of the Via Claudia Nova (III [1913], 205-32) deserve special mention; 
and a remarkable group of articles by Stuart Jones, Mrs. Strong, and others on 
Italic and Roman art cannot even be enumerated here; they must be recom- 
mended strongly however to the student of Roman civiUzation for his careful 
perusal. 

A. W. Van Buren 

American Academy in Rome 



The Odes of Pindar, Including the Principal Fragments. With an 
Introduction and an English translation. By Sir John 
Sandys, Litt.D., F.B.A. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
William Heinemann, 1915. Pp. xlv-l-635. 
Pindar has never been a popular poet. He has at all periods had enthusi- 
astic admirers, but his difficulties and obscurities have often been the subject 
of comment. He belongs to that small class of writers of marked originaUty 
who either strongly attract or repel; he cannot be approached with indiffer- 
ence. PoUtian preferred the rush of Pindar to the Psalms, whereas a modern 
headmaster of a great public school has declared that "he is the most artificial 
and manneristic of the classic poets." Among the last words uttered by 
Bishop Moberly were heard indistinct phrases from his beloved Pindar whom he 
had taught to classes long ago at Winchester. George Bancroft, one of the 
earhest of our countrymen to profit by German classical scholarship, on stand- 
ing for his doctorate at Gottingen in 1820, was examined by MitscherUch on 
the Fourth Nemean of Pindar, "of all authors the most difficult," as he reports 
to a friend. Bancroft was called upon to interpret about thirty fines of this 
Ode appropriately beginning, "The best physician for labors which are ended 
is hilarity." He had studied Pindar under Dissen and he came through the 
examination with great sucess, destined to be a shining example of the value of 
classical training for the man who would enter public life to his country's 
honor. 

Although the influence of Pindar upon our English pwets is not so obvious 
as that of some other Greek writers, it has none the less been deep and lasting. 
Cowley has ranked by his contemporaries above Milton, although posterity, as 



